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Reviews 
Montesquieu and Turgot * 

Mr. Mor.ey’s English Men-of-Letters Series has appa- 
rently come to an end; but several of its followers are dil- 
igently cultivating other biographical fields, In the Great 
French Writers Series five books have thus far appeared, 
in size a little smaller than Mr. Morley’s biographies or the 
volumes of the American Statesmen Series, but written on 
the same general lines. The scheme of this new French 
library is broad; for the volumes on Montesquieu and Tur- 
got, which come to us together, really seem to belong to a 
library of statesmen and publicists rather than to one of 
‘writers,’ Both these eminent statesmen, of course, wrote 
books, but their place in letters is not unlike that occupied 
by Adam Smith or John Stuart Mill in England. Burke, 
to be sure, occupied a place in Mr. Morley’s series, Mr. 
Morley himself being the biographer; but oratory is much 
nearer literature than law or economics can possibly be. 

Quibbling over the appearance of these books in this 
series, however, is not necessary or profitable. English 
readers have here two clear and readable accounts of emi- 
nent French political thinkers, both of whom have deeply 
affected the political economy and governmental philosophy 
of later years, though neither of them is now much read 
in Great Britain or the United States. To the majority, the 
name of Montesquieu suggests the title of a book, and that 
of Turgot a complimentary Latin epigram on Franklin. M. 
Sorel’s ten chapters on Montesquieu (translated by M. B. 
and E. P. Anderson), therefore, are chiefly welcome for their 
straightforward summary of the nature and influence of the 
‘Spirit of the Laws,’ and of its legitimate predecessor, 
the ‘ Persian Letters.’ Each is justly déemed by M. Sorel 
a sort of precursor of the French Revolution and revolu- 
tionism, but also a promoter of sane republicanism. The 
author shows the almost inevitable Gallic propensity toward 
rhetorical flourishes, paradoxes, and epigrams; but these 
do not confuse the proper fairness of his biographical pre- 
sentations and political estimates. Thus it is both neat and 
true to say that Montesquieu did not foresee the French 
Revolution, ‘ though he contributed to pave the way for it,’ 
and ‘often inspired but never guided’ it; or to declare that 
Chateaubriand ‘accomplished little more than to transpose 
Montesquieu’s formulas and exaggerate to a ridiculous de- 
gree his mannerisms.’ The felicity of utterance possessed 
at times by most intelligent French writers is sometimes di- 
rectly illuminating—though, as shown by the misplaced last 
words of the sentence just quoted, M. Sorel’s translators do 
not always do him justice when they present him to English 
readers. : 

M. Sorel also neatly and properly portrays the effect 
of Montesquieu’s ideas of the progress of man, as exerted 
upon Turgot and Mme. de Stael; of his philosophy of his- 
tory as instructing Guizot; and of his anticipation of de 
“ean By Albert Sorel. 
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Tocqueville in political and social generalizations—general- 
izations sometimes based, we may add, upon insufficient 
data. The author goes too far, however, in claiming that 
his hero’s ‘influence upon Europe is commensurate with his 
influence on France.’ It is one thing to be a forerunner or 
conspicuous prototype; it is another to be a commanding 
influence over a broad field. 

- Turgot’s life-work now seems less conspicuously fortunate 
and benign than that of Montesquieu, who, notwithstanding 
his good sense, was sometimes unduly optimistic in his 
dreams. Hasty optimism, in the France of the Eighteenth 
Century, was a sad prelude to events over which political 
pessimists have gloated ever since. But Turgot, in his day 
and generation, was bravely trying to better things in the 
actual conflicts of imperfect political life. The ex-priest be- 
came the astute and helpful man-of-affairs, in parlous times. 
He promoted the great modern doctrine of free-trade as truly 
as Walpole; and his fall was due more to the impracticable- 
ness of things than to any lack of tact on his part. M. Léon 
Say, his new biographer, entirely vindicates Turgot from the 
old charge of being himself a visionary and an impracti- 
cable. In pages at once brilliant, logical, and convincing, 
M. Say makes plain to the most careless mind that Turgot, 
whose name is now but seldom reverenced, united courage 
and discretion in an unusual degree. We may hardly call 
him ‘the founder of our present political economy,’ but we 
may declare.in the author’s clever mo?, that if Turgot ‘ failed 
in the Eighteenth Century he has prevailed in the Nine- 
teenth.’ Both these volumes are well printed, and are fur- 
nished with indexes, the lack of which in Mr. Morley’s library 
is sO annoying. 





Mr. James’s “Aspern Papers” * 

THE CREATIONS of Henry James always remind us of a 
procession of Grecian masks: There is a mask for tragedy, a 
mask for comedy, one for pathos, another for satire, and so 
on to the end of the list. The properties never vary, and in 
each drama we have the same set visages, rigid with horror, 
dimpled with humor, drawn in sadness, or pursed in irony. 
They shift about the boards like automatons, but every 
movement has a studied effectiveness, every pose is statu- 
esque; they are made to speak their lines always in the 
same voice, but always in the choicest diction; and the har- 
mony of their relations is perfect. And behind these sem- 
blances, directing them and informing them, is the mummer, 
of whose own face we never catch a glimpse. While this 
characterization holds good of two of the three sketches in 
the volume before us, one is forced to make an exception 
of one of them, ‘The Aspern Papers,’ which lends its title 
to the book. To the trio of actors in this slight Venetian 
pastoral has been imparted such vitality that they haunt us 
after we have bidden them good-by, in a way that people of 
flesh and blood often fail to do. A correspondent has al- 
ready called attention in these columns to the closeness with 
which Mr. James has followed out a portion of Claire Clair- 
mont’s unfortunate early career in fashioning his tale, al- 
though the events therein described take place long years 
after Jeffrey Aspern’s prototype is dust and ashes, and the 
fragile plaything of a summer’s pastime has become—well, 
her niece is somewhere in the shady vicinity of seventy! The 
half-serious banter of the author borders at times upon gro- 
tesquerie, from which it could be saved by no less masterly 
ahand. And it is from this fantastic borderland in which 
the story passes, with Venice as its background, where the 
improbable is always real, that it derives its maiveté and 
charm. 

In the whole range of portraiture that bears the mark, 
‘H. James, pinxit,’ we are strongly disposed to give the first 
‘place to Miss Bordereau; and when we consider by what 
negative methods this creature is put before us, we wonder 
at the perfection of the portrait. For it is almost by what 


* The Aspern Papers. By Henry James. $1.50. New York: Macmillan & Co. 




























































is left unsaid, rather than by actual recital and delineation, 
that this figure, with the basilisk eyes that are never seen 
yet always felt, is projected against the canvas. And as for 
Miss Tita—poor, pathetic, ridiculous Miss Tita—she is 
etched with hardly less firmness than her aunt, and capti- 
vates us from the first, as in her pale, ineffectual way she 
tried to captivate the editor of Jeffrey Aspern’s papers. Did 
Mr. James ever give usa more lambent bit of humor than in 
the ¢éte-d-téte in the Piazza, where her companion is endeav- 
oring to worm from Miss Tita the hiding-place of the dead 
poet’s relics? Miss Tita, who for haif a century has grown 
gray and musty like the old palace in which she lived, and 
has scarcely ventured from beneath its portals during that 
period, is ravished like a child by the lights, the music and 
the laughter. ‘“‘Compromising?” Miss Tita repeated,’ in 
echo to her escort’s remark, ‘as if she were ignorant of the 
meaning of the word. I felt almost as one who corrupts the 
innocence of youth.’ Mr. James takes to the old courses of 
the Doge’s city as naturally as a duck to water; even the 
clubs and drawing-rooms of London have not quite weaned 
him from them; and in this little idyl we catch many a 
glimpse of its stately old pa/azzi, as that in which the two 
old ladies lived, with its ‘air not so much of decay as of 
quiet discouragement,’ while through its pages there is a 
shimmering of the lagoons~as through a glass, and the con- 
stant lisping of their quiet waters. 

The second sketch in the volume, a study of, the emigrée, 
causes us to wonder how out of such meagre material Mr. 
James can erect such graceful structures. The character of 
Louisa Pallant is a brilliant bit of drawing in the author’s 
best vein, and the other figures in the story are modelled 
after the pattern we know so well, but which is seldom tire- 
some. ‘A Modern Warning’ is another ‘ international epi- 
sode,’ not so well sustained as its companion-piece; at the 
end it is melodramatic and unnatural. But then the plot— 
if we can accuse Mr. James of perpetrating such a thing as 
a plot—is of little consequence in any of his tales, and one 
can hardly be otherwise than content with miniatures painted 
with the exquisite grace of a Fragonard. 





“The Capitals of Spanish America” * 

Mr. Curtis had the good fortune to be one of the mem- 
bers of that pleasant junketing party which, in his wisdom, 
the late President Arthur turned loose upon the austral region 
of this Continent, charged with the agreeable, but somewhat 
vague and elusive, duty of securing to the merchants of the 
United States the Spanish-American trade. The members 
of this Commission—so the flippant newspaper writers of the 
period declared—came and went very much at their own 
sweet will. It was asserted that they joined themselves to, 
or detached themselves from, the august body to which they 
nominally belonged as their individual fancies and inclina- 
tions prompted; and that, generally, they conducted them- 
selves as though they imagined that the Commission had 
been created solely for their;personal amusement, and that 
the capture of the Spanish-American trade was no more 
than a pleasant excuse for sending them abroad at the public 
expense to have agoodtime. And in its later days, the Com- 
mission was described by the ribald newspaper press as hav- 
ing dwindled down to ‘two men and a boy,’ and repeatedly 
was urged to ‘come home and stop making a spectaclé of it- 
self.’ 

As a. member of this body, Mr. Curtis unquestionably en- 
joyed exceptional advantages for studying the traits and 
customs of the people among whom he and his companions 
wandered, and for observing the notable features of the 
many cities wherein the Commissioners sojourned at their 
ease. Naturally, much that he has to tell is interesting; 

‘and fireside travellers, who know nothing of the Spanish- 
\ American countries which he professes to describe, will ob- 
\"® The Capitals of Spanish America, By William Eleroy Curtis, late Commissioner 
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tain from his large and handsome book a very considerable 
fund of entertaining misinformation. Both in style and in 
substance, his work is that of a bright newspaper corre- 
spondent who observes keenly and who comments shrewdly; 
but who has not time, or who lacks inclination, to verify his 
statements of fact. From the standpoint of an entirely un- 
sympathetic outsider, he ‘sizes up the South Americans’ 
—as he would himself express it—in coarse, slangy, and 
frequently ungrammatical English; and with the peculiar 
faculty of writers of his class, he ‘touches them up on their 
tender points’ with admirable precision. Peculiarly agree- 
able to his South American readers must be the tone of 
ridicule and profound contempt that he uniformly adopts in 
writing of religious customs which obtain among them. It 
is only just to add that there is a raciness in his highly un- 
conventional comments upon what he has observed, or has 
been told, which, while uniformly exasperating, frequently is 
amusing. Such phrases as“ a carnival of blood and bruises’ 
are neither accurate nor elegant; but this particular scrap 
of reporter’s English certainly is funny when used to de- 
scribe, as it is, what would happen should the portraits in 
the gallery at Carracas of the various Presidents who have 
ruled over Venezyela suddenly become animated and step 
down from their frames. This specimen of coarse wit em- 
bodied in perverted English is a fair specimen of the quality 
of Mr. Curtis’s work in its brighter parts. 

As to inaccuracies, the book so bristles with them that 

selection would seem almost invidious. On page 2 the au- 

thor states that ‘the correspondence of the [Mexican] Gov- 

ernment is dictated to stenographers and transcribed upon 

type-writers; yet the postal service has remained unchanged 

for half a century’; on page 3, that ‘ wooden effigies of saints 

stolen from churches are sold as fuel for locomotives,’—and 

soon. Thecity editor’s order to ‘ make it truthful and spicy, 

but make it spicy, anyway,’ has been carried out faithfully 

by Mr. Curtis. Aside, therefore, from the substantial value 

of his book to his fellow-countrymen, it is easy to per- 

ceive what an excellent purpose will be served in the matter 

of capturing the South American trade by this slashing 

notice of the manners, customs, and religion of the South 

Americans; especially since its author visited the countries 

which he go graciously describes as the accredited represen- 

tative of our Government and, from his own showing, seems 

to have been everywhere very cordially entertained. Many 
years ago the personal peculiarities of one of our ambassa- 

dors to a Central American republic established a standard 
of inebriety that Still is recognized upon the Isthmus, where 
to say that a man is ‘as drunk as the American Minister ’— 
tan boracho como el ministro Americano,—is to say that he is 
as drunk as a man can possibly be. Out of Mr. Curtis’s 
agreeable book a whole series of pleasant sayings relative to- 
the courtesy, accuracy, good-taste and gratitude of the Amer- 
icans of the North can be readily coined by the Spanish- 
Americans—with the result, no doubt, of materially assisting 
our merchants in their projected capture of the Spanish- 
American trade. 

Pictures, of various ages and various degrees of merit, 
abound in Mr. Curtis’s book. As illustrations of the various 
stages of progress in the art of wood-engraving during the 
past thirty years, they are interesting; and they recall to 
mind a‘number of excellent books and magazine articles 
about South America which have appeared during the past 
three decades. In the majority of cases they appropriately 
illustrate the text to which they now polygamously are wed- 
ded; but a respectable minority of these cuts do not illus- 
trate the text, and even vie with it'in conveying erroneous 
ideas. The picture called a ‘ Tile-front’ (p. 9) represents a 
famous building that is not in the City of Mexico, but in 
Puebla; the alleged picture of the Church of Guadalupe 
(p. 19) simply is not a picture of that church at all; the pic- 
ture ‘ Styles of Architecture ’ (p. 35), not referred to in the 
text but, presumably, showing houses such as Mexicans of 
the better class ordinarily live in, represents two buildings, 
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of which one (popularly known as the ‘Casa del Marques ’) 
is quite exceptional in the richness of its decoration, while 
the other (a dwelling on the Arcos de Belen) is absolutely 
unique; the ‘Tiled House-tops’ (p. 99) here represented 
as existing in Guatemala, actually exist in the Mexican 
town of Orizaba,—and so on. 





Whittier’s Poetical Works * 

THE NEW edition of Whittier's poems is in every way 
noteworthy, and a most valuable contribution to American 
letters. Revised and arranged chronologically by the illus- 
trious author himself, we have a great work—four volumes 
of verse, nearly five hundred poems in all, covering a period 
of sixty-three years and faithfully mirroring the life and 
spirit of the nation—the struggle, progress and aspiration, 
the ideals and traditions of the country and the race. To 
few men is it granted to survey so wide a field and assist in 
events and changes so vast and surprising as those which 
have made the history of America during the last half-cen- 
tury; butto still fewer is it granted to round out to such 
completeness and unity a task of such scope as Mr. Whit- 
tier’s. Without the dates, one could not guess the age at 
which any poem was written—whether in the heyday of 
youth, the flush or the decline of life... The same chords 
vibrate throughout, the same moral earnestness and purpose, 
the same high courage and hope—righteous wrath that 
burns, and yet large and gentle tolerance, pity and reconcil- 
iation for all. 

Woe unto him who judges, and forgets 
What hidden evil his own heart besets. 
And again. 
Search thine own heart. What paineth thee 
In others in thyself may be ; 
All dust is frail, all flesh is weak ; 
Be thou the true man thou dost seek ! 

The portraits are very interesting. They make the frontis- 
piece of each volume and show us first the poet in his young 
manhood, grave, spiritual and tender—the true face of a 
poet; later on, the thinker and worker, meeting life’s prob- 
lems with resolute, searching gaze; then the soldier-priest, 
with drawn, set lines, steeled and braced for the fray; and 
again the venerable sage, calm and composed, with face 
withdrawn and eyes bent inward, fixed on other things than 
the world has to show. For men of such mould as Whittier, 
America may well be grateful—men with whom high think- 
ing means true living, and gifts mean only worthy service. 

No dreamer thou, but real all,— 

Strong manhood crowning vigorous youth ; 
Life made by duty epical 

And rhythmic with the truth. 





* “The Philistines ” + 

Despite the difficulty of depicting the spiritual deteriora- 
tion of character, Mr. Arlo Bates in ‘The Philistines’ has 
been successful in his further delineation of the decline of 
Arthur Fenton, who, as the reader of ‘The Pagans’ will re- 
member, on his marriage with Edith Caldwell eschewed 
Pagan principles for Philistine patronage. Just whether the 
Bartley Hubbards of humanity even in dress coats are in- 
spiriting studies, is perhaps another question. The people 
of this new book are very much those of ‘ The Pagans,’ with 
some inferior additions; notably Mrs. Amanda Welsh Samp- 
son and her small coterie. , There is a broader field of ac- 
tion; we have human nature on a larger scale, brilliant social 
pictures, and talk on more varied subjects. One cannot but 
ask, however, is it wise in Mr. Bates, after so artistic a success 
as that of * The Pagans,’ to give us a series of variations on 


the theme? . All knew that Grant Herman’s marriage must - 


be a bitter failure; that Edith Fenton would be called upon 
to go through the test of fire in trying to live up to her creed 
* 1, Poetical Works of John Greenleaf er New Riverside Edition. 4 vols. 
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of the obligation of married love; that Fenton himself would 
easily descend into every avernus that temptation could af- 
ford; that Ninnette could never fulfil the complex require- 
ments imposed upon her; and while we are sensible of the 
skill with which the author has traced the subtle law of de- 
velopment of each of their natures, we wish we had not been 
invited to drink this cup to its dregs. 

"The book is full of clever situations, of masterful hand- 
ling of material, of finesse, and brilliancy of style, of epi- 
grams that excite our warmest admiration; but it is with 
this very array of scintillating witticisms that we are most 
inclined to quarrel; for they become after a time fatiguing. 
The effect on the mental palate is very much like that of 
mustard pickles on the stomach: one’s receptive faculties 
become blunted, and the reader is conscious of a sort of in- 
tellectual paresis. At such times it consoles one to think 
that the making of epigrams is a special function, like the 
power of wagging one’s left ear, and that the maker of epi- 
grams may on the whole be described as a misguided person 
who is constantly betrayed into twisting truth into irregular 
shapes to satisfy the exigency of a witty situation. But it is 
ungracious to do more than mention the form in which our 
author clothes his thoughts; we should be glad to get them 
even naked. Mr. Bates does give us thoughts, and he 
clothes them according to his taste, which it is quite possible 
may in such things be as good as ours. 





“ Annie Kilburn ” * 


Mr. HowELts never presents to us a new or exception- 
al type of womanhood—a creature in whom we gratefully 
discover a few womanly traits; but a woman that we know, 
one that we like and laugh at and make allowances for— 
perhaps even love. ‘The Lady of the Aroostook,’ one of 
his first novels, is a comparatively simple study of character, 
and is therefore better understood and appreciated than his 
later works. Each book that Mr. Howells has written since 
has shown an increased knowledge and research into the in- 
tricaté windings of the female brain. Sometimes the depth 
of analysis, the subtle exposition of the mixed motives that 
so often influence womankind, becomes wearisome; one’s 
mind 1s not always able to distinguish the delicate shades 
of meaning. But then that is one’s misfortune. It is some- 
times said that his characters are uninteresting, common- 
place. Well, the world is full of commonplace people, and 
Howells has had time to study them. He depicts the still- 
life of humanity, not its models in action. In this age ot 
division of labor, of specialization, we can surely extend 
this privilege to the novelist. 

‘Annie Kilburn’ is a character study of a New England 
woman—not the gaunt farmer’s wife whose idiomatic speech 
is almost a dialect, but a New England lady whose mind 
has been broadened by travel, but who still retains the in- 
sistent Puritan conscience. Her desire to help others with 
her money, united to her want of adaptability, the impossi- 
bility of her entering sympathetically into the lives of the 
needy, causes her to make mistakes that are pathetic in 
view of their good intention. Her remorse is morbid in its 
intensity, until it is counteracted by the laughing common- 
sense of her friend Dr. Morrell. The change in her feeling 
toward Dr. Morrell, from one of friendship into one of love, 
is skilfully and subtly sketched. His amused interest in her 
torturing conscience and gradual recognition of her loving 
heart and dependent femininity, and her growing depend- 
ence on his advice and sympathy, are felt rather than ex- 
pressed; and the last incident in the book infers their fu- 
ture relations in a dignified and easy manner, thus avoiding 
the questionable taste of elderly love-scenes. 

. Annie Kilburn will remain as the best example of the 
Puritan type of to-day. She is one of the women who will 
add her mite of good to the world, no matter in what posi- 
tion she is placed. . We should feel grateful to Howells ~ 


~"@ Annie Kilburn, By W. D. Howells. $1.50. New York: Harper & Bros. 
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his truthful and charming record. of an American type 


that may later on be swallowed up in the more cosmopoli- » 


tan type which is gradually evolving itself. Ralph Putney 
is a careful study of a gentleman who has become a drunk- 
ard. His struggles against temptation and the loving loyalty 
of his wife,.who always refers to his failing as a disease, 
form the plaintive note of the book. 





“A Stiff-Necked Generation "* 

A GOOD TITLE for a book is half the battle. The mere 
mention of it in the first advance notice catches our atten- 
tion. We wait for it, we instinctively recur to it, we wonder 
what its meaning is—whether the obvious or the hidden 
one; and forever connect it with those features of the story 
with which we have once mentally associated it. So well 
recognized a truth is this, that it is said that an ingenious 
person in Boston invents titles for stories, novels and the 
like, copyrights them, and then sells or rents them out to 
less inventive authors, who append their copy thereto like 
the tale of a comet to its more luminous star. 

‘A Stiff-Necked Generation,’ for instance, is certainly a 
very fetching title, but one to which the comet simile 
fails to apply, chiefly because of the brilliant qualities of the 
story itself. Mrs. Walford has seized a cardinal point in 
novel-writing, and made the most of it, in the selection of 
the kind of girl she has taken for a heroine. It ought not 
to require occult pretensions to know that the sort of girl 
who would be charming to take out to dinner, to ride with, 
or to make love to in real life, will be the sort of one we 
want to read about in a novel—all the more so, possibly, be- 
cause we so rarely have beside us at dinner or in riding that 
lovely consolation; to say nothing of the infrequence of such 
love-making. Given a young woman of eighteen, beautiful 
with the beauty of youth, lithe and supple, buoyant as the 
air in autumn, acquisitive of every new sensation, generous, 
imperious, well-bred, tingling with life, and you have a 
faint suggestion of what Rosamond is like; for Rosamond 
is the heroine of ‘ A Stiff-Necked Generation.’ 

Even the errors of such a one are pardonable. Rosamond 
is the eldest of a dozen children in a stiff, dull, aristocratic 
family. She is just out of the schoolroom; she feels the 
generous impulses of life and longs for the touch of human- 
ity. Her glimpses of the outside world have been meagre, 
ranging from the solemnity of a dinner at the Bishop’s to a 
garrison ball. The Major of the garrison, a manly fellow 
but decidedly bourgeois, falls in love with her. He is 
clothed in her imaginative mind with the halo of a heroic 
deed which she had witnessed. Her mother, Lady Caroline, 
who is a shrew, snubs him and criticises him to their friends. 
The impulsive girl flies to his defence, and it ends in a for- 
mal engagement. Lady Caroline suddenly dies, and with all 
the familiarity of a nature good but ill-bred, the Major en- 
ters into the fulness of a kingdom which he is taking every 
means to close against him. He orders the servants about, 
he criticises Lady Caroline’s ways, and invites his sisters, 
more vulgar than himself, to visit the house. With their 
coming, the full force of her dreadful mistake bursts upon 
Rosamond; she sees how terribly unlike he and his family 
are to all she is accustomed to. She is ashamed to take 
them to the Abbey to see her sweet little charitable Aunt 
Julia, or to have her friends meet them. She means to car- 
ty it through, though; to marry Major Gilbert, whose very 
virtues are becoming intolerable to her; to be as true to 
him as her trustful lover believes her. Even Lord Hart- 
land, her cousin, scolds and urges her to it, but brain-fever 
and little garrulous Lady Julia let the secret out, and the 
Major, with beautiful nobility, forgives the indignity and 
leaves her. Thereupon we are treated to a lot of talk about 
the young girl's faithlessness, and that sort of thing. It was 
an honest mistake, and had the Major had more humility 
and less bumptiousness, he might have saved them both 
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from it, or she might have grown to love him. She was not 
critical, but simply a lovable, natural girl. Why is it that 
calumniation falls so copiously on such mistakes of the 
heart? A bad investment, a statement of opinion legally 
unsound, a mistaken diagnosis, is criticised in measured 
terms; but all the world joins in the hue and cry after a 
culprit heart whose throbs have failed to keep pace with the 
music set for it. 

Mrs. Walford has given us a truly brilliant picture of 
English country life, of certain interesting types of human- 
ity, and of the topography, so to speak, of that Rubicon of 
caste, to cross which, in opposition to the popular ban, 
is to ‘make Rome howl.’ And if the ending be lame, 
if we feel that Lord Hartland possessed but the slender- 
est right to his important réle of preferred lover, and that 
the author takes a rather savage satisfaction in killing off 
the Major in India, to complete the enormity of poor Rosa- 
mond’s offense, it in no way slackened the haste with which 
we pursued the story. 





Recent Fiction 

WHAT EDITORS of magazines demand as a ‘stirring’ plot is to 
be found in ‘Col. Quaritch, V. C.,’ Mr. Rider Haggard’s latest 
novel. ‘Col. Quaritch, V. C.’ (though what V. C. has to do with 
the story we have yet to discover), after an honorable and risky 
record in war at the age of forty-odd, retires to English country 
life. There he becomes very much .attached to a family of De La 
Molles, which is rapidly sinking into the quagmire of bankruptcy. 
There is a tradition that somewhere on the De La Molle estate the 
immense wealth of one of the ancestors of the time of Charles I. 
had been buried to keep it from falling into the hands of the Round- 
heads. If this wealth could be found it would save the daughter 
of the house, with whom Col. Quaritch is in love, from making a 
distasteful marriage. That the gallant Colonel does find the treas- 
ure just in the nick of time goes without saying. This is not the 
sum total of the story by any means, though it is the broad outline ; 
for there is the heavy villain—the real, old-fashioned villain of yore ; 
the selfish old father, with one foot in the grave, who urges the 
daughter to ruin her life to save the family name; the wronged 
wife, who is driven to do wrong herself, and who ends her career 
in aconvent; and, finally, the music-hall virago from London, who 
dangles the sword of bigamy over the head of the heavy villain. 
Now this may constitute a ‘stirring’ plot, but the exigencies of that 
adjective are so overmastering that in the rush of the story the 
development of the characters goes for naught. The people are 
described as having aversions which they never have time to act 
upon, and of having affinities for which we must take the author's 
word. On the whole, the book reminds us somewhat of the comi- 
cal notice which the sporting editor who took the place of the 
musical critic wrote of the symphony concert; and if we might be 
allowed to tell the truth, we vastly prefer the stories in which Mr- 
Haggard is content to kill off elephants and coolies, to those in 
which he deals out very much the same fate to the more civilized 
‘European races. (75 cts. Harper & Bros.) 


‘A BACHELOR’S WEDDING TRIP,’ ‘by Himself,’ briefly refer- 
red to in these columns some time ago, is a story in which the itin- 
erary of a newly wedded pair is used as the occasion for a ragout 
into which ‘ Himself’ has evidently poured the entire contents of 
his notebook, including things good and bad—to which latter class 
must be assigned sundry questionable anecdotes into which the au- 
thor’s unexpurgated sense of humor has betrayed him. There is 
considerable ingenuity displayed in the geographical distribution of 
characters, and the:story cannot be said to be devoid of literary 
merit. But the final chapter ‘ queers’ the whole. The fact, as the 
author assures us, that it was only an afterthought, permitted in or- 
der to divide expenses, does not mend matters. There are occa- 
sions where even the laudable purpose of dividing expenses should 
confer no privileges. (Philadelphia : Pen Publishing Co.) 








‘ THE IRONMASTER’ (‘ Le Maitre de Forges’), by Georges Oh- 
net, is a fairly good book, which is read in France and in this 
country because the play dramatized from it created such a sensa- 
tion in Paris. Jane Hading and Damala first played it, and it 
seems likely that it will remain in favor with emotional actresses 
as long as Frou-Frou or Camille. The book contains strong, dra- 
matic situations, but the plot is conventional. The beautiful 
patrician, Claire, is jilted by her cousin, the Duke. To revenge 
herself she decides to marry Derblay, the Ironmaster; on the day 
of her wedding she tells her husband that she has married him for 
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revenge, and that she still loves the Duke. Derblay is. horror- 
stricken, but inwardly vows to make her love him and to crush her 
rege spirit. Claire becomes very ill, and on re finds that 

er love for the Duke is dead and is being replaced by love for her 
husband. Derblay, though conscious of this and loving her deeply 
in return, treats her with the most distant courtesy and subjects 
her love and pride to cruel tests. He at last is forced to fight the 
Duke; and his life is probably saved by Claire placing her hand 
before the Duke’s pistol. The latter then refuses to fight, and 
Derblay acknowledges himself satisfied with this heroic proof of 
her love. The emotions are rather hysteric than heroic, and Der- 
blay probably is doomed to nurse a nervous wife as a result of his 
obstinacy. (socts. Rand, McNally & Co.) 





‘THE STORY OF BERYL,’ by Prof. Charles Woodward Hutson, 
is one of those romances of the South in which the women are the 
embodiment of sweetness and grace and the men of courtesy. 
Beryl was a little South Carolina maiden who haplessly met by the 
side of a lily-padded stream the scion of her family’s bitterest foe, 
and there hel ieee converse with him. After this Arden meet- 
ing, not even the knowledge that a barrier of bloodshed lay be- 
tween them prevented their falling in love with one another ; and 
in spite of the consternation of her three maiden aunts, the imperi- 
ous little woman affianced herself to the monster of hereditary in- 
iquity. One day it chanced that this same adventurous little Beryl 
found herself drifting oarless in her boat out to sea, and had not 
her watchful lover come to her rescue, her aunts would never have 
seen her again. So when he brought her back triumphantly to 
them, waiting anxiously on shore, they could do nothing less than 
leave her in hands that seemed so trustworthy. (30 cts. J. B. 
Alden.) 





THE PRISONER at the bar averred that he took Mrs. Mahoney’s 
pig only as a joke—but when it transpired that he had carried it 
some miles before he was caught, it was held that he had carried 
the joke too far, and the dungeon door clanged heavily behind him. 
Very like this in outline and incident were the verdict and sentence 
in the case of the adscititious literary endeavor of Mr. Lew Vander- 
pool, to palm off ‘ Princess Nourmahal’ on the American public in 
general and a New York magazine in particular as a translation of 
a posthumous manuscript of the inimitable Sand. In making this 
attempt, Mr. Vanderpool must have placed his chief reliance upon 
the color of verity which the dignity of print imparts to an other- 
wise bald and unconvincing ‘fake.’ Surely the internal evidence 
could but work instant exposure, for the story is sensational in con- 
ception, shallow in motive, equivocal in treatment. The ‘ Princess 
Nourmahal,’ the last of a Persio-German family which had suc- 
cumbed prematurely to a domestic scandal, vows to spend her life 
in hunting the villain who was the virtual murderer of her peo- 
ple. The story all tends toward establishing the proof of guilt 
against the malefactor. While the style at times may be said to be 
French, the consummation of Mr. Vanderpool’s attempt at imita- 
tion reminds us forcibly of the Continental proverb : he that arrays 
himself in other men’s garments shall be stripped naked in the 
street. (G. W. Dillingham.) 





‘THE PERIL of Richard Pardon’ is constructed on the well- 
worn theme of the somnambulist who commits a crime. The 
book is not out of the ordinary either in style or as a study of char- 
acter; it is only a weak imitation of ‘The Moonstone.’ If Far- 
jeon’s imagination has run dry, we really must recommend him to 
take his plots from less known writers than Wilkie Collins. (30 
cts. Harper & Bros.)——J. M. BARRIE makes single life very 
attractive, and so does great damage to the superfluous females. 
«When a Man’s Single’ is a cleverly written book, and in the 
chapters devoted to Scotland it rises much above cleverness. The 
conversations of the peasants are wonderfully droll, and the death 
of the baby is deeply pathetic. The last chapter, when the Single 
Man’s neighbors comment upon his rise in life, is equal to the best 
work of Thomas Hardy. The struggles of the hero to gain a foot- 
ing in London journalism are graphically told, and show the life 
and work of the journalist to be something very different from 
what is commonly imagined by the public. (35 cts. Harper & 
Bros.) 





Minor Notices 
‘BUSINESS,’ by James Platt, is a little volume designed to give an 
account of the conditions of success in life, and more particularly 
in commercial life. The book has reached its seventy-fifth edition 


in England, and in some respects this success is well deserved. 
The author is firmly convinced that business success depends on a 
. man’s own qualities and efforts, and not upon luck, and that failures 
are due to mistakes in the use of means, 
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qualifications are, it is the author’s object to show; and he enu- 
merates education, industry, perseverance, tact, truthfulness, and 
other qualities of a similar sort, as the leading ones. He rejects 
with scorn the imputation that it is necessary or even prudent to 
cheat in order to make money ; ‘truthfulness is one of the finest 
gems in the business character,’ and ‘there can be no more erro- 
neous notion than that success is ever founded on humbug.’ In 
spite, however, of his insistance on these moral qualities as condi- 
tions of success, Mr. Platt seems to look upon business of every 
kind too much as a mere struggle between men and too little as a 
service to mankind. Another defect in his book jis his want of 
sympathy with the laboring classes. Not only does he look with 
dislike on the trades unions, but he is also opposed to educating the . 
laboring people, because it will ‘ unfit them for their station.’ The 
work has also serious defects from a literary point of view. The 
style is often careléss and is full of repetitions, and even the English 
is frequently at fault—a fault inexcusable in an author who has 
published several volumes. (75 cts. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


A MODEST little pendant to Bryce’s great ‘ American Common- 
wealth’ is ‘Our Kin Across the Sea,’ by J. C. Firth, an intelligent 





- New Zealand colonist and successful merchant, to whose enter- 


taining chapters Mr. Froude contributes a preface, pointing out that 
this is the first estimate of American society from the pen of a col- 
onist of Great Britain, and anticipating all jokes with reference to 
Macaulay’s New Zealander. Mr. Firth, though not a man-of-let- 
ters, writes in the main clearly and sensibly of our people’s virtues 
and vices, though -plutocracy, newspaper sensationalism, haste, 
waste, hotel nfanners, irreverence, ‘ bossism’ and lack of political 
conscience are perhaps portrayed without sufficient relief in the 
picture. Of our substantial honesty, greatness, mechanical and in- 
dustrial power, and nobility of civil and religious institutions, how- 
ever, he has nothing but good to say; and he looks forward to a sav- 
ing influence exerted by America upon England and the Continent. 
as preparing for an English confederation of the world. ($1.25, 
Longmans, Green & Co.) 





A LITTLE pamphlet on ‘Sharing the Profits,’ by Mary W. Calk- 
ins, is devoted entirely to the subject of profit-sharing, and discusses 
it in all its aspects. The author has spent considerable time and 
labor in studying the experiments of French employers, who have 
given more attention to this subject than those of any other nation ; 
and her verdict is heartily in favor of the system. She thinks it 
better ye ft than codperation to the present conditions and 
methods of industry, inasmuch as it secures good managers, which 
codperation too often fails to do. The accounts she gives of the 
trial of the system in France are certainly encouraging; and her 
work may be specially commended to practical business men. She 
considers some of the objections to profit-sharing that have been 
advanced, and refutes some at least of them successfully. The 
pamphlet closes witha list of works on the subject. (25cts. Ginn 
& Co.) ——MR. GEORGE R. GIBSON has published a small volume 
on ‘ The Stock Exchanges of London, Paris and New York,’ which 
may interest some of our readers. It is purely descriptive in char- 
acter, and does not attempt to give any theory of stock operations, 
nor any advice to operators. A brief account is rendered of the 
origin of the three Exchanges, and a more particular account of the 
modes of doing business in them, which differ considerably in the 
different cities, Careful attention is given to the technical and 
slang terms employed by stock dealers ; and the book is illustrated 
with several engravings of exchange buildings and trading-rooms. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





THE ADDRESSES made at the recent Christian conference in 
Chickering Hall in this city have been published in a small paper- 
covered volume, entitled ‘The Religious Condition of New York 
City.’ The opening addresses are descriptive and statistical, de- 
signed to give as definite a statement as possible of the city’s re- 
ligious needs, while the later ones are more especially devoted to 
an account of the city missions and religious agencies now at work 
among the ignorant poor. According to the Rev. James M. King, 
the number of Protestant churches in the city is 355, or one to 
every 4464 of the population. He estimates the number of people 
Protestant in sympathy at 500,000; yet the churches can seat only 
300,000, and the average attendance is only 150,000. On the other 
hand, there are 10,000 saloons, or one to every 150 inhabitants. 
The tenement houses, too, which are peopled by more than a mill- 
ion persons, seem to Mr. King to be nurseries of vice; for he de- 
clares that ‘home is virtually banished by these abodes, and physi- 
cal and moral misery necessitated.’ Statements similar in charac- 
ter were made by other speakers. Several addresses by men spe- 
cially competent were devoted to the state of the foreign population, 
or that part of it more or less accessible to Protestant influence, the 
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Germans, Bohemians and Italians being particularly dealt with, 
and also the colored population. These addresses are among the 
most important and most interesting in the volume, touching as 
they do one of the most difficult problems of American civilization. 
In suggesting remedies for the state of things they deplore, our 
clerical friends do not seem so successful as in the work of descrip- 
tion. They attribute the declining interest in religion to various 
causes other than the widespread change in religious opinion that 
has come to pass during the Nineteenth Century. A committee of 
twenty-five was appointed to propose new methods of work, and 


we shall doubtless hear from it in good time. (50 cts. Baker 
& Taylor Co.) 





WE HAVE RECEIVED a little volume on ‘ The State and Lo- 
cal Government of New York,’ intended more particularly for 
schools, which seems well adapted to its purpose. The various 
branches of the State Government are briefly described, and also 
the organization of the counties, cities and towns, and the work 
closes with a copy of the State Constitution. After looking the 
book through, however, we cannot help feeling that some of the 
most essential elements of the State Government, and more par- 


ticularly of city government, have been overlooked. There is not a. 


word about parties, ‘ rings,’ ‘ halls,’ ‘ bosses,’ ‘bummers,’ or ‘ heel- 
ers ;’ and yet, as every resident of New York City knows, these 
are the chief agencies of government. However, an adequate de- 
scription of them is not easy; and the young student will per- 
haps learn about them soon enough from other sources. (36 cts. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.——‘ THE WORKING CHURCH’ is 
the title of a sheaf of papers contributed to Congregational news- 
pees by the Rev. Dr. Charles F. Thwing, now of Minneapolis and 
ormerly of Cambridge, Mass. Having added other papers of a 
practical nature, he has arranged his material in twelve chapters, in 
which, by frank, simple, pee earnest discussion of the various 
phases of the work to be done in Protestant congregations, the 
author endeavors to show how a church may truly perform her 
mission of helping humanity and glorifying her Master. To lit- 
erary industry, this young and promising clergyman should add 
more force, fire, and finish. (75 cts. Baker & Taylor Co.) 


WHAT further meed of honor can be conferred upon the Prince 
of Fabulists ? or what be added to the pzans of praise that have 
borne his name down the centuries? Born a slave, his wit freed 
him from bondage; dead, the Athenians erected a statue in his 
honor; and for over 2,000 years, painters, poets, philosophers and 
statesmen have drawn inspiration or counsel from his pregnant 
tales. From A:sop we learn our first lessons in infancy, and as 
long as we live, his simple yet telling parables remain fixed in our 
memory. The ‘Fables’ have been added as another treasure to 
the series of Knickerbocker Nuggets, the excellences of which we 
need not reiterate. Tenniel’s illustrations—scarcely more than vig- 
nettes—which we have been familiar with for many a year, have 
been reg for this edition. The latest volume in the series 
is Lockhart’s ‘Spanish Ballads,’ reprinted from the revised edition 
of 1841. The illustrations, from English pencils, have the same 
charm of ‘auld acquaintance’ that pertains to the Tenniel interpre- 
tations of ASsop—a charm which even the crude prints of the old 
New England Primer have for one who learned his letters from it. 
To say that the volume is one of the Nuggets, is to say that noth- 
ing prettier has been made for the American market. ($1.25 each. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 








‘ASTRONOMY WITH AN OPERA GLASS,’ by Garrett P. Serviss, 

* is an attractive and interesting little book by an enthusiast who 
writes well. It is made up, for the most part, of a description of 
the constellations, accompanied with much of the associated history, 
mythology and romance which naturally goes with the subject ; 
but a good deal of real astronomy is brought in also, and the book 
contains in an agreeable form no little information regarding the 
heavenly bodies. It is well illustrated with diagrams of the constel- 
lations and other figures, and is in every way handsomely gotten up. 
A few little slips should be corrected in a subsequent edition. Thus 
on p. 25 we have ‘Crateris’ three times, when the singular, ‘ Cra- 
ter,’ should be used ; on p. 114, ‘ Alpha Capricornis’ for ‘Alpha Ca- 
pricorni ;* and on p. 29‘ Cynosura’ is put for the whole constella- 
tion of Ursa Minor, while it is really only the name of the Pole Star 
itself. ($1.50. D. Appleton & Co.)——THE IDEA of the ‘Astron- 
omy Note-Book,’ for high schools, academies and colleges, by Mar- 
ion L. Berneike, M.D., is a good one, and in the main well carried 
out. |The book presents a synopsis of elementary descriptive as- 
tronomy, containing in its thirty-six pages a very condensed state- 
ment of the most prominent facts, in tabular form and logically ar- 
ranged. Here and there pages of questions are intercalated, of 
such a character that their answering would make it certain that the 
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scholar had fairly mastered the subject so far as treated in the book. 
The statements are clear, and for the most part correct, though 
there are a few unfortunate slips (for instance, the confusion be- 
tween the transit instrument and the meridian circle). There are 
instances also of the incorrect use of terms (¢. g., ‘ pivot’ for ‘ axis ” 
in the description of the equatorial instrument, and ‘ weight’ for 
‘mass,’ in speaking of the earth. But there can be no question 
that in the hands of a competent teacher, possessed of a good z”- 
dependent knowledge of the subject, this syllabus would be very 
useful and convenient in dealing with classes in secondary schools. 
Ina college course.it would not be of much value, because it is too 
elementary, being confined almost entirely to the mere description 
of facts, and hardly touching the principles and methods of the sci- 
ence. (40 cts. A. Lovell & Co.) 





IN THE ‘ Lyrics and Verses ’ of Mason Carnes we havea collection 
of poems, written apparently with no further purpose than to gratify 
theauthor’s personal friends, or compliment the exponents of the dra- 
matic art who have chiefly impressed his imagination ; for to one 
or another of the ladies of his acquaintance, or the actresses whom 
he most admires, half at least of these metrical outpourings are ad- 
dressed. All are modest in intent, if we except an ‘Ode to Bac- 
chus’; and some of the more serious ones show a capacity for mu- 
sical utterance which augurs well for the work to be done when 
experience shall have supplemented reading and reflection. The 
chronological arrangement of the poems does not reveal a steady 
growth up to the present time. A sonnet ‘To Modjeska as Viola,’ 
written in 1886, is better than many of the harvestings of 1887; and 
‘A Rondeau to 1887’ and some of the lines ‘ To a Guitar,’ also of 
the latter date, are unsurpassed by anything of last year’s produc- 
tion, except ‘ Yearning’ and the dedication ‘To my Fair Muse.” 
These last two are, however, the most promising things in the 
book, and as they are apparently the most recent, it cannot be said 
that no progress is visible, but only, as we have already intimated, 
that the development is not uniform. The poems specified possess 
positive as well as relative merit. We understand that the author 
is a young gentleman not yet out of his teens—a fact that adds 
greatly to the interest if not to the intrinsic value of this unpreten- 
tious collection of his verses. The volume is privately printed. 
(New York: John Ireland.) 





‘SLOYD’ AND ‘SLUMMING’ are what the old versifiers, or the 
modern students of poetics, would call ‘ beginning rhymes’; and it 
may be that the former will become more popular than the latter 
ever was in London; for ‘sloyd’ is applicable to every school, 
wherever located in the civilized world. It simply means ‘ physical 
labor in the service of the school ’—labor applied to the training of 
the child’s eye, hand and mind; to his preparation for an honest, 
industrious life ; or even to his immediate usefulness in. making ar- 
ticles of household serviceableness, or objects for sale. A clear and 
sensible pamphlet called ‘ The Slojd in the Service of the School,” 
by Dr. Otto Salomon, director of the Normal School for Sléjd In- 
struction at Naas, Sweden, has been translated by Dr. W. H. Car- 
penter of Columbia College. It will be found worth its price, by 
all interested in the growing movement for industrial education. 
Dr. Carpenter thinks we should use the Swedish ‘sléjd’ without 
changing it at all, for ‘it has, by this time, surely acquired the right 
to be considered a proper lexicographical element of English.’ The 
pronunciation of 67, he reminds us, ‘is practically equivalent to the 
English oz.’——-F ROM the same office comes Part I. of ‘ Manual 
Training in Elementary Schools for Boys,’ by A. Sluys, director of 
the Brussels Normal School. It is translated (from the French) 
from a paper embodying the author’s experiences in Sweden, on a 
government mission to examine systems of primary school manual 
training. It is more historical and descriptive, and less theoretical 
and argumentative, than Dr. Salomon’s essay, of which it is accord- 
ingly the complement. (20 cts.each. Industrial Education Asso- 
ciation.) 





REv. A. S. BILLINGSLEY, a Chaplain in the Navy, has collected 
and digested all the authorities for the Life of George Whitefield, 
the prince of pulpit orators. The work is well done, and a number 
of old-fashioned woodcut illustrations support the interesting nar- 
rative. Whitefield, though born in England and laboring long in 
the United Kingdom, is associated as much with the American col- 
onies as with the mother country. He crossed the Atlantic thir- 
teen times, and after his seventh visit to this country died here, and 
was buried at Newburyport, Mass., where his dust and bones still rest 
—and his skull, too, hand-polished by the curious or reverent touch 
of the ten thousand fingers of visitors. Probably half of his 18,000 
sermons were preached to Americans. Mr. Billingsley has made a 
faithful study of his authorities, and his text is readable and edify- 
ing, with comment and opinion as well as narrative. The volume 
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is attractively bound and has a good index. The work is incident- 
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ally useful as a picture of colonial life and manners. (Philadelphia : 
P. W. Ziegler & Co.)——‘AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF 
AFRICA,’ by the Rev. Edward Davies, is provided with fairly good 
illustrations, a map, and a portrait. of S . It isa useful manual 
of facts about the continent on which the forces of Christianity and 
civilization seem to be now concentrating for attack and victory. 
Mr. Davies argues well the point that the missionaries should get 
in before the rum-traders, and conquer Africa for their Master. 
(Reading, Mass.: Holiness Book Concern.) 





THE FIRST issue of the seventh series of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and Political Science is a biography of 
Mr. Arnold Toynbee, by F. C. Montague, Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. It will be of special interest to those of our readers who 
recall Bishop Potter’s article, ‘Toynbee Hall,’ in THE CRITIC of 
Sept. 17, 1887. Mr. Toynbee, who died at the early age of thirty, 
lived betWeen the years 1852 and 1883, and was a political econ- 
omist who combined, in a very successful manner, the theory and 
art of his life work. In fact, he made the once ‘ dismal science’ 
the solid ground for his =e work. An eager, honest and 
successful student at college, he was yet on fire with sympathy with 
his fellowmen, and longed to link together culture and humanity, 
the enthusiasm of the scholar with the practical affairs of ‘ outcast 
London.’ Had he ‘lived inthe Thirteenth Century, he would proba- 
bly have founded a religious order, unless he had first been burnt 
as a heretic.’ In this Nineteenth Century he lectured to workmen 
on the most practical subjects of clothes, food, homes, savings and 
coéperation ; and by all the power of word and work, created a 
bond of living sympathy between the Oxford University men and 
the London masses. The pamphlet has a good portrait of this 
valiant Christian knight as its frontispiece, and two appendices de- 
scribing ‘ University Extension ’ and ‘ The Work of Toynbee Hall’ 
in London, and the Neighborhood Guild in New York City. This 
memoir may be read as a wholesome addendum to ‘ Robert Els- 
mere’ ; for Arnold Toynbee was the pupil and friend of the famous 
Prof. T. H. Green of Oxford (the Grey of ‘Robert Elsmere’), of 
whom Mrs. Ward is in a certain sensethe biographer. (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University.) 
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THE CRITIC is responsible, I am afraid, for the prevalent im- 
pression that Mrs. Humphry Ward has received only $500 from the 
sale of ‘Robert Elsmere.’ inthis country. A representative of John 
W. Lovell Co. called upon me at the end of last September to in- 
quire Mrs. Ward’s address; and the statement ‘was made in the 
next number of this paper that Mr. Lovell was about to send the 
author $500 on account of the sale of the ‘ piratical’ edition of the 
book that bore the imprint of his house. It was added, however, 
that if the novel continued to sell, a second cheque for the same 
amount would follow the first. It did so; and I understand on the 
best authority that Mr. Lovell redeemed his promise. So Mrs. 
Ward has received $1000 from the sale here of one of the unau- 
thorized editions of ‘Robert Elsmere,’ besides what Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co. may have paid her on account of the sale of the 
author’s edition in America. The Waterbury Amerzcan and other 
papers are in error, therefore, in thinking that she has ‘receiv- 
ed a total of $500 as a gratuity, instead of the $10,000 she has 
earned.’ 





‘A DISAPPOINTED WRITER’ writes from Brooklyn to the World 
that ‘the statement that editors of periodicals conscientiously read 
all manuscripts sent to them, whether the authors have a literary 
reputation or not,’ is simply rubbish. That may not be the word 
chosen by this lady, but it is certainly the one suggested by the 
tone of her communication. She has ‘ positive proof’ that this is 
not the case. She set a trap for the editors of Harper's and The 
Century, and they walked straight into it. This ingenious and sus- 
picious lady inserted tiny bits of paper between the pages of her 
manuscript, in such a way that they would have to be dislodged if 
the pages were read. The result of this daring device was that the 
editors were caught as easily as flies with molasses. The manu- 
script came back in both instances ‘with every piece of paper in- 
tact.’ Now this lady wants to know ‘what any unprejudiced per- 
son will say to this testimony?” I hope that I am sufficiently un- 


prejudiced to say what I think: I quite agree with her that every - 


page of the manuscript was not read; but at the same time, I may 
say that there are some manuscripts of which even less experienced 
editors than those in question need read no more than the first 
page, in order to return them with a clear conscience and a polite 
note of declination. 
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MAX MARETZEK, who is to have a complimentary testimonial 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on the 12th inst., certainly de- 
serves this attention, if half a century devoted to. providing music 
for the American public goes for anything. When Max Maretzek 
first turned his back upon an American audience, Castle Garden 
was New York’s favorite place of amusement, and the homes of the 
rich and great looked out upon the Bay across the green of Battery 
Park. Mr. Maretzek has seen the march of the opera house from 
the water’s edge to Thirty-ninth Street, with pauses for breath 
at Astor Place and Irving Place. An Austrian himself, his tastes 
have always been and still are in the direction of the tuneful Italian 
opera. He has conducted orchestras, managed prima-donnas, 
taught singing, and written operas. He has worked hard, but he 
hasn't laid up much money for his old age; for he is one of the 
old-time artists to whom money was a thing to be earned for the 
pleasure of spending and not husbanding. It is not a little’stran 
that at least a quarter of a century ago Mr. Maretzek felt that he 
was old enough to record his reminiscences, which he published 
in a volume called ‘Crochets and Quavers.’ I believe it had quite 
a good sale in its day—the day before beardless youths had begun 
putting their ‘ recollections’ into print. 





THE WESTERN editor whose circular letter to a well-known 
writer I quoted last week is like our old friend Abou Ben Austin in 
one respect :' his siren-like appeals to authors are not all dated from 
the same city, town or village. ‘M. J. C.,’ a poet living in Louis- 
ville, sends me a letter of Mr. Tripp’s, written at ‘ Neptune, Iowa, 
6, 9th, 1888,’ which I reproduce verbatim : 


Dear Sir:—If = will send me a copy of your book and biographi- 
cal data I shall take pleasure in giving your literary work a lengthy re- 
view in some magazine like the *‘Chicago Current” or some literary pa- 
per like the *‘Arkansaw Traveler.” Have ‘‘ reviewed” Ella Wheeler- 
Wilcox; Will M. Carleton; Eugene J. Hall and others. Refer you to 
the p. m of this city as to my reliability. If you send me copies of both 
your books I will send you a copy of the critique, and also (phamplet) 
copies of my poetical works. 


The song of the siren was listened to by the Louisville poet, who 
— frank confession of the way his youhg affections were trifled 
with : 

Being a novice in the desmense of Literature and most desirous of 
having my work noticed wherever possible,—well or ill—, I fell an easy 
victim, and had my publishers mail him my two vols. of verse. 

I have heard nothing of him since my compliace with his request, 
have I seen any review of my work. 


Nee 
nor 





I AM TOLD that copies of Mr. Bigelow’s ‘ Franklin’s Works, 
published by subscription at $5 a volume, are now quoted at $10 
each, or $100 for the set. What a pity it is, by the way, that the 
Putnams issued so small an edition. To think that only six hundred 
out of sixty millions of freeborn anti-monopoly Americans can own 
a copy of Franklin’s complete works! This would hardly have 
pleased America’s ‘rare Ben,’ who sought to put his writings into 
the hands of as many men as he could possibly reach. ‘Poor 
Richard’s Almanac,’ for instance, was essentially a book of the 
people and for the people, and its wide circulation was a cause of 
lasting gratification to the author. 





THE PARIS EDITION of the New York Herald has, I believe, 
been suspended, and a London edition has made its appearance. 
There is a bigger field for the Hera/d in London than in Paris, for 
in the latter city its circulation would be confined to the English- 
speaking population. If its circulation in the British metropolis 
should be confined only by the same limits, Mr. Bennett would 
probably be satisfied. 





A RECENT number of the Boston /ourna/ prints some heretofore 
unpublished letters written by John Howard Payne when that ill- 
starred poet was preparing to flee his country and his creditors. He 
seems to have been in the direst poverty, and desperate circum- 
stances altogether. ‘I have suffered somewhat from a rheumatic 
attack,’ he writes, ‘in consequence of occupying a comfortless room 
that had been long unlived in and unaired, but I am getting over 
the attack.’ It was in this room ‘with only a bed and a stove, an 
old washstand and two old chairs, each of a different sort,’ that he 
contracted the illness that ended in his death a few months later. 
Yet this was the author of ‘Home, Sweet Home’! i 





FORTY-FOUR of the leading cities of the country have introduced 
the new element in public education called manual training. The 
Industrial Education Association of this city is doing a good work 
in helping the movement along by the frequent issuance of pam- 
phlets on the subject. The scheme of manual training in question 


includes the education of both sexes. 
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2 Boston Letter 

MR. JOHN BARTLETT’S retirement from the publishing-house 
of Little, Brown & Co. reminds me that he is the oldest of Boston 
publishers. He began business in Cambridge fifty-three years 
ago, and after thirteen years of service as a junior partner suc- 
ceeded to the management which he retained for ten years. He 
has been a member of the firm of Little, Brown & Co. for about a 
quarter of a century, and its senior partner since 1878. The public 
interest in Mr. Bartlett naturally centres in his ‘ Familiar Quota- 
tions,’ the superiority of which is best shown by a comparison of it 
with similar collections, and by the fact that it has served as a 
model and a quarry for its imitators. The eighth and last edition 
was published in 1883, twenty-nine years after the original publica- 
tion, and it seems to me an excellent test of the author’s discrimina- 
tion that the volume has been kept within such a convenient com- 
pass. With the restriction in its size, the task of selection of mate- 
tial has been the more difficult. 

The ‘Shakspeare Phrase-Book,’ which Mr. Bartlett brought out 
seven years ago, forms the nucleus of an elaborate Concordance on 
which he is now engaged. Its peculiar character and value may be 
inferred from the fact that it is a Concordance of words and 
phrases, not only a guide like Mary Cowden Clarke’s, to find a 
passage, but a presentation of passages at such length that only in 
exceptional cases will a reference to the context be needed. The 
book will contain about 1600 pages, double column, quarto. 

An interesting episode in Mr. Bartlett’s busy life was his service 
as volunteer paymaster in the U. S. Navy for about a year toward 
the close of the Civil War. His interest in angling, in which he is 
an adept and enthusiast, has always led him towards the water, 
and a charming tribute to his accomplishments in the art was paid 
to him by his friend Mr. James Russell Lowell, on receiving a sev- 
en-pound trout as a trophy of his skill. In this poem, which is in 
the author’s best vein, the fisherman’s experience is felicitously 
traced, and a happy end bespoken for him : 


The friend who gave our board such gust, 
Life’s care may he o’erstep it half, 
And, when Death hooks him, as he must, 
He'll do it handsomely, I trust, 
And John H write his epitaph ! 

John H here referred to, is Mr. John Holmes, a brother of 
Oliver Wendell, who is a kindred spirit in more than one sense. 
Although he has written little, that little is of the finest quality, 
and while he lacks the sparkling wit of the ‘Autocrat,’ he has a 
mellow humor which is worthy of Charles Lamb. 

Mr. Bartlett’s devotion to angling extends to the literature of the 
art; his collection of works on the subject being the largest in this 
country, and he has serena a catalogue of books in reference to 
it which includes icthyology, pisciculture, etc. I am reminded by 
the author’s skill as a chess-player that he published, about thirty 
years ago, ‘A New Method of Chess Notation’ in connection with 
the annals of the chess tournament in New York. Mr. Bartlett’s 
genial, social qualities keep him young; he has a rich fund of 
anecdote and reminiscence, and his way of telling a story has a 
rare and attractive flavor. Harvard made him a Master of Arts 
nearly twenty years ago, but he had already shown himself an 
adept in literature and life beyond the recognition conveyed by the 
honorary degree. 

One of the most original books of the season, as it seems to me 
from reading the advance-sheets, is ‘The True Story of Hamlet 
and Ophelia’ by Fredericka Beardsley Gilchrist, which Little, Brown 
& Co. will soon publish. It is a keen analysis of the characters 
and situations of the famous play in which the confusion intro- 
duced by actors and commentators is incidentally exhibited, and 
fresh light is thrown upon the meaning of passages which have 
been befogged by ambitious critics. The book is plainly but forc- 
ibly written, without any attempt at a display of Sublety even when 
the point of view differs the most from accepted conclusions. 
Hamlet is regarded as a very young man, and the pathos and 
beauty of the play are in the author's view increased by the fact 
that he is despoiled in his youth of the hopes and illusions that 
usually glorify that age. The madness of the prince is held to be 
feigned, for the purpose of profiting by the license madness takes 
to moek and abuses its interlocutors. The author’s view of the 
character of Ophelia is novel, and will provoke criticism, but-in this, 
as in other parts of the book, her acuteness and independence are 
noticeable, and will ensure a careful consideration of her work. 

Ticknor & Co. will publish about the middle of February a novel 
with the taking title‘A Daughter of Eve,’ by the author of ‘ The 
Story of Margaret Kent.’ It is said to be a much stronger book 
than ‘Queen Money,’ the author’s last story, and in many respects 
compares favorably with her first, which established her reputa- 
tion. The two forthcoming books for February in the Ticknors’ 
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Paper Series are ‘The Desmond Hundred,’ by Mrs. Jane G. Aus- 
ten, and ‘A Woman of Honor,’ by H. C. Bunner, editor of Puck. 

About the last of this month this house will publish a book en- 

titled ‘Safe Building,’ which is not, as might be supposed, a treat- 
ise on the construction of safes, but a guide to building safely. The 
author, Louis De ee On Berg, who is a practicing architect, aims 
to give information which will enable any earnest student to erect 
a building which shall be secure against injury through any defect 
in materials or mode. of construction. To meet the needs of the 
average reader, the author has confined himself in his mathemati- 
cal demonstration to the use of arithmetic, algebra, and plain geom- 
etry. 
‘The Epic of Hades,’ Lewis Morris’s poem, which has passed 
through twenty editions in England, is to be brought out in a third 
American edition by Roberts Bros., Feb. 12. The contrast be- 
tween the demand for the book in the two countries is remarkable, 
but perhaps not more so than that such a poem should pass 
through three editions in the United States. : 

The same firm are to publish on the same date new editions in 
a cheaper form of two classics—‘ My Prisons,’ by Silvio Pellico, 
with a prefatory notice by Epes Sargent, and illustrations by Ham- 
matt Billings ; and Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Religio Medici,’ ‘A Let- 
ter to a Friend,’ ‘ Urn Burial,’and other papers, with a biograph- 
ical sketch of the author by James T. Fields. These books will 
appear in Roberts Bros. Handy Library. 

Mr. John T. Trowbridge is improving upon the old adage ‘ See 
Naples and die,’ by taking in the sights of that picturesque city 
with a renewed stimulus to life. He is settled in a high and health- 
ful situation on the Via Amadeo against the mountain sides, his 
family apartments overlooking a large part of the city, the bay, the 
mountainous shores to Sorrento and beyond, on one side; and 
Posilipo on the other; with Capri in front, now lowering like a 
night-cloud, and now glowing with color in the sunlight. Mr. 
—— expects to spend the remainder of the winter in 
Naples. 


BOSTON, Feb. 4, 1889. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 


The Fine Arts 
The Water-Color Society Exhibition 

THE INTERIOR of the Academy of Design never looked half so 
pretty as it has been made for the occasion of the twenty-second 
annual exhibition of the American Water-Color Society. The 
Committee on Decoration—Messrs. Blashfield, Chase and Blum— 
may well take pleasure in their work and the gratification which it 
gives the public. It is not merely that they have provided an 
abundance of plants and pretty things, and have arranged them 
becomingly ; but that they have known the value of a consistent 
treatment of the whole interior, and have planned and carried out 
a scheme of decoration, charmingly simple and harmonious. 

The Committee seem to have put themselves under the protec- 
tion of Mercury, and with good reason; for to two of them, at least, 
the adjective ‘ mercurial’ might very appropriately be applied. A 
bronze statue of the god stands on tiptoe and waves his wand on the 
first landing. Two smaller Mercuries in brass, at the head of the 
second flight, bear lamps to light the way to a door draped in gold 
and pale orange, above which is perched a white peacock. Still 
pore na Mercury, this time in plaster, is breathing into a Pan’s- 
pipes in the North Gallery, which, to be in keeping, is draped 
in white muslin like a young girl’s chamber. The East Galle 
and the South Gallery wear their customary wall-hangings of bu 
and gold, with friezes and portieres in gold and grey; but the large 
South Room has, in addition, several trophies of palmetto leaves 
and big Japanese umbrellas, on which somebody has lavished several 
bottles of ‘ gold paint.’ The little etching room, coming last in the 
visitor's round, is, as it should be, the prettiest of all. The black 
and white of the pictures called for the discretest management of 
color ; accordingly, the decorators confined themselves to the general 
groundwork of buff and gold, with a rather deep freize of jute 
plush, hanging in loose folds; a sort of awning of buff with a red 
dragon upon it, to temper the glare of the gaslights ; and a few bits 
of modern Japanese ware, blue, white and buff, on shelves over the 
doors. An Egyptian priestess in black bronze—a black Mercury 
being, we suppose, not obtainable—stands guard in the midst, sur- 
rounded by variegated laurels. It is not possible to convey a fair 
idea of the effect in words; but it is both pleasing in itself and 
very favorable to the etchings. 

This can hardly be said of the North room, where the white 
draperies overpower the paintings, though the Hanging Committee 
have evidently been at- pains to bring together those in which the 
white paper playsa leading part. Th. Robinson’s ‘ Bergére ’ stands 
the ordeal pretty well; so does Rosina Emmett Sherwood’s pretty 
girl, ‘In her Sunday Best,’ and E. H. Garrett's ‘ Patricienne.” Wm. 
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M. Chase’s ‘Au Revoir,’ a lady in black, fully dressed in a walk- 
‘ing costume, has an expression which makes the title seem like a 
‘threat, and attracts attention by its sombre tone. Robert Blum’s 
‘On the Lagoon,’ and ‘A Water Gate’ would look better on a less 
‘brilliant background. Louise McLaughlin’s ‘ Roses,’ with a pretty 
‘girl in pink dress and cap thrown in as a bouquet-holder, blooms 
out with unexpected grace, as if from under a snowbank. Arthur 
- I. Keller’s lady in black looking at something in a portfolio is, in- 
-deed, ‘An Interesting Bit.’ Miss Alexandrina Dupré's ‘A White* 
Day ’ depends on its well-drawn black steamer for its effectiveness ; 
-and both do very well where they are placed by sheer contrast of 
black. and white. 

In the East gallery hangs Robert Blum’s ‘ Venetian Market,’ 
one of the best. things in the exhibition, glowing with color and 
peopled with well-drawn and picturesquely posed figures. Leon 
Moran’s ‘An Interesting Story,’ told over a tea-table, is a pretty 
little bit of delicate technique. In the South Gallery, Horatio Wal- 
ker’s ‘A Spring Morning,’ entirely different in manner and in aim 
from Mr. Blum’s work as it is, is.necessarily classed with it as 
much above the average of the exhibition. It is a milking scene in 
-a meadow near a village. The cattle are uncommonly well drawn 
and painted, and the landscape shows much quiet feeling for na- 
ture. The same artist’s ‘ Pastoral,’ a group of little pink pigs 
and their mother, is an exquisite bit of color. Walter L. Palmer 
has several snow effects of great merit. Particularly good are his 
‘Road to Olana,’ through snowy woods, and his ‘Edge of the 
Woods,’ with a snow-covered wood-pile in the foreground. Two 
artists have attempted to perpetuate some phases of ¢he blizzard, 
-and one, Homer F. Emens, has succeeded in presenting a pictur- 
-esque view of how it looked in his backyard. This is in the Corri- 
dor. To return to the South Gallery, H. W. Ranger has many 
well-painted landscapes, which look, however, as though he used 
the black mirror rather too sedulously. His ‘Evening at Lydd,’ 
with a cottage and barn and bit of distance, is perhaps the best, 
‘but his landscape ‘ Pastoral’ is also very fine. Geo. Poggenbeek’s 
“Autumn Morning’ by a little stream overhung with willows de- 
serves the same praise, and with the same drawback. George W. 
Maynard’s ‘ Sirens’ is the only bit of fancy in the line of figure- 
painting that has a glimmer of an idea of it. His Sirens or Mer- 
maids are true sea-creatures, and the waves in which they are 
‘sporting look of themselves attractive enough to tempt one into 
them. In the Corridor, C. C. Curran’s ‘ Pink Rose’ is an excellent 
little flower study ; Leon Moran’s ‘ Quakeress’ preaches an eloquent 
sermon on the artistic value of ‘Simplicity’; Samuel Coleman’s 
‘Diamond Cajion’ shows us a wild landscape of bare brown rock 
and purple chasm; and Miss Clara McChesney’s ‘ Violets,’ with 
‘their grey Japanese jar standing ready for them, will linger as 
gratefully in the memory as the scent of the blossoms themselves. 

Among the etchings, the most noticeable are Sidney L. Smith's 
study of a piece of catved jade; Carroll Beckwith’s ‘ Head of a 
Boy,’ laughing; Austin Needham’s ‘Cernay,’ a French viliage 
scene ; Newton Wells’s dry-point, ‘Ecce Homo’; James Smillie’s 
poppies and lamp, ‘Good-Night’; Miss Ellen Oakford’s ‘ Temple 
‘Street’ and ‘ Yale Campus,’ both good studies of elm trees, and her 
portrait of ‘Gladstone’; — Barse, Jr.’s ‘ Irene,’ a handsome Greek 
-girl in an attitude suggestive of peace; Otto Bacher’s ‘ Chioggia ’; 
and Thos. C. Parrish’s aquatint, ‘On the Fountain.’ Some inter- 
-esting sketches on copper by Mr. Whistler have been seen before 
in New York. 





Paintings by Weir and Twachtman 


A COLLECTION of the paintings in oil and pastels of Mr. J. Al- 
-den Weir and Mr. J. H. Twachtman was on exhibition at Ortgies’ 
Fifth Avenue Art Galleries Feb. 1 to7. The painters are not only 
among the cleverest of the rising generation of American artists, 
but each has a style, a tone, a method of facture eminently personal 
—the qualities to assure him the lifelong respect of everyone who 
likes his work at all. Mr. Twachtman is a landscapist with a pre- 
dilection for quiet river and harbor scenes. He rejoices in a cool, 
‘silvery scheme of blues, greys, greens, and tawny tints of earth or 
‘dried grass or withered leaves. Accordingly, he is very successful 
with winter subjects, and two of his best pictures in this exhibition 
represented midwinter weather —‘ Snow-Bound,’ showing vessels 
laid up in the icy river, and ‘ Winter,’ the outskirts of some Ameri- 
ican town or village, seen from the fields, all under deep snow. 
‘ Bridgeport ’ was a view of wharves and old buildings in which his 
~customary greys and blues were varied by the dull yellows and reds 
of the weather-worn houses. ‘Indian Summer’ was a study of a 
barren, rocky upland, under the charm-of our pleasantest season. 
‘ Silver Poplars,’ ‘ The Mill in the Woods,’ and ‘ The Wayside Inn’ 
were also good specimens of his broad but extremely refined treat- 
‘ment of landscape themes which cannot be taken for anything else 
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than American. The only Serious efforts in 
four of Mr. Twachtman's, which had already 
tel Club’s exhibition of last season. 

Mr. Weir's work was more varied as to subject, including figure 
and still-life pictures as well as landscapes; and also as to tech- 
nique, since he had one water-color, a very one, dogs — 
‘ Before the Fire.’ In landscape, Mr. Weir affects rocky and wood- 
ed foregrounds, dark against a morning or evening sky. His ‘Sol- 
itude,’ a study of rocks, and ‘ In the Adirondacks ’ were among the 
best painted. Several of his still-life pictures were admirable as to 
handling and tone. That he has studied Velasquez to some pur- 
pose is evident from his group of an old silver cup, a bit of yepees 
ese or Chinese bronze, and a red wax taper, ‘Still-Life.’ Of the 
figure subjects some were but half-finished studies. ‘At the Foun- 
tain, Grenada,’ was, however, thoroughly satisfactory as to finish, 
and a flower-like. bit of color. ‘A Bather’ was an excellent little 
sketch, very freely brushed in. ‘The Lawn’ and ‘ Children Burying 
a Bird’ left nothing to be desired as to drawing, composition or 
color. We think it was a mistake to cover the pictures with sean 
glass, the reflections in which prevented many of them from being . 
seen from the proper point of view. 


— were three. or 
n seen at the Pas- 





Cabanel’s American Paintings 
Galignanz’s contained a report, some time ago, of an inter- 
view with the late M. Alexandre Cabanel, from which we make 
the following extracts : 


I have painted the portraits of a great many Americans, the delicacy 
and grace and refined type of American beauty being peculiarly conge- 
nial to my pencil. One of the earliest was of the Countess de 
Ganoy, formerly Miss Ridgway, of Paris, the daughter of Mr, and Mrs. 
John Ridgway, of Philadelphia. This brought me good fortune in the 
first award to me of the Medal of Honor. - Among my later 
American sitters are included Mr. and Mrs, John W. Mackay and their 
daughter, now the Princess Colonna; Mrs, Col. Hungerford (the mother 
of Mrs. Mackay); the Misses Schuyler, of New York; Mrs. George 
Brown and Miss Rebecca Williams, of Baltimore; Miss Catherine 
Wolfe, of New York (this portrait is now in the Metropolitan Museum 
of that city); Mr. and Mrs. MacCormick, Mrs. Hunnewell, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Fiske and Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Fisk, Mrs. Osgood, of 
Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. Warren and Miss Warren, Miss Bonynge, of San 
Francisco; Mrs. Baldwin, of New York; Mrs. and Miss Leiter, of Wash- 
ington; Miss Hooper, daughter of the former Vice-Consul of the United 
States at Paris; Mrs. Robert Cutting and Mrs. Bradley Martin of New 
York; Mrs. Reynolds, of Indiana, etc. . . . I must not failto men- 
tion among my American portraits a full-length one of Mrs. Worsham, 
of New York, now Mrs, C. P. Huntington. This work, one of the most 
important and successful of my full-length portraits, never was exhibited 
in Paris, greatly to my regret, as the lady left for New York, taking it 
with her, almost immediately after its completion. 

One of M. Cabanel’s most successful American portraits was of 
Mrs. J. W. Pinchot of this city, in an Italian costume of early date. 
Of his paintings, other than portraits, owned by Americans, he 
names (‘rather at random, I must own’), the following : 

‘ Rebecca at the Well’ and the ‘ Marriage of Tobit,’ belonging to Mr. 
J. W. Mackay; ‘ Boniface and Aglae,’ now in Cincinnati; the ‘ Birth of 
Venus,’ a replica of my picture in the Luxembourg, which is in the 
collection of Mr. Gibson, of Philadelphia, the ‘Evening Star,’ also in 
Philadelphia; the ‘ Sulamite,’ now in the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York; the ‘Insomnia of Phédre,’ a reduction of the large work presented 
by me to the Museum of Montpellier, which is owned by Mrs. Leiter, 
of Washington; ‘ Ruth and Boaz,’ the ‘ Death of Ophelia,’ the ‘ Casket- 
scene,’ from ‘The Merchant of Venice;’ ‘ Jephtha’s Daughter,’ belong- 
ing to Mr. Bonynge, of California; the ‘ Pia de Tolomei,’ bought by 
Mr. Vanderbilt; the ‘ Margaret’ of ‘ Faust,’ ‘Tarquin and Lucretia,’ 
‘ Vashit,’ etc. 





The Etchings of Storm van s’Gravesande 

ABOUT one hundred water-color, pencil and charcoal drawings 
by the Dutch artist Storm van s’Gravesande, and as many more 
etchings and dry-points, not previously seen here, are on exhibi- 
tion at Mr. Keppel’s gallery. _The dry-points include some remark- 
ably fine still-life studies, a new field for this etcher, ‘A Vase of 
Roses’ being perhaps the best. A study of tree-trunks and foliage, 
‘In the Heart of the Forest,’ is very rich in color. This strong 
sense of the value of color in black and white is the more wonder- 
ful in his case, as many of his water-colors are somewhat cold and 
monotonous. His brush work is, however, bold and successful. In 
the handling of charcoal, crayon and lead-pencil, he has few superi- 
ors among the cleverest specialists ; and he is particularly happy in 
rendering by a few lines and dots a complicated subject of water, 
sky and buildings, and the crisscross network of masts, spars and 
windmill sails. He excels, too, in representing the motion of inan- 
imate objects—boats, ships, clouds and waves. His method, what- 


ever his subject or his medium, is always highly abstract ; yet few 
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will fail to comprehend him. The catalogue issued by Mr. Keppel 


on 7 crepe-like Japanese paper is extremely well-printed by 
the De Vinne Press. 


7° 





Art Notes 

THE COSTUME RECEPTION at the Academy of Design on 
Tuesday evening was successful beyond the expectations of its pro- 
motors, It was a veritable ‘carnival of nations,’ from which no 
element seemed missing. The hundreds of men and women, girls 
and youths, arrayed in dresses of every date and fashion, every de- 

of richness and elaboration, and set off against an effective 
ackground of paintings and mural decorations, made up a pageant 
which, for color, animation, variety and distinction, has never been 
paralleled in this country, and is unlikely ever to be surpassed. A 
description of even the more striking and beautiful of the costumes 
worn would fill more space than we could possibly devote to it, 
even if the subject came more directly within THE CRITIC’S scope. 
It is a thousand pities that a spectacle so magnificent should be, in 
its nature, so ephemeral. Many artists were present on Tuesday 
night, and it is not unnatural to hope that one or more of them may 
have been inspired by the beauty of the scene to give it the perma- 
nence of oils and canvas. A repetition of the affair a year or two 
hence would seem to be an idea worth considering. 

—Mr. H. de Morgan, having returned from the East, where he 
spent last summer, has placed on exhibition at Lanthier’s galleries 
a collection of ancient bronzes and potteries which he brought with 
him. A considerable part of the Feuardent collection of glass and 
— now belonging to Mr. de Morgan, is at the same gal- 

eries. 

—Mr. Erwin Davis’s valuable collection of paintings is to be 

put on exhibition at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries on March 11, and 
sold at auction on or about the 2oth. The selections from Mr. Da- 
vis’s artistic treasure-house shown at the Pedestal Fund Loan Ex- 
hibition, five years ago, added immensely to the attractions of that 
affair, and probably revealed for the first time, to all but a few, the 
fact that such a collection existed in this city. To indicate but a 
part of its contents, there is Bastien Lepage’s ‘Joan of Arc,’ Mil- 
et’s ‘ Peasant Woman Raking Hay,’ ‘ Woman Bathing,’ and two 
other canvases; Delacroix’s ‘ Lion Hunt,’ and three other paintings; 
six examples each of Corot, Decamps, Daubigny and Dupré ; seven 
Troyons, four Rousseaus, and as many Manets, Vollons and Cour- 
bets. Two of four paintings by Diaz give glimpses into the Forest 
of Fontainbleau. Of Fromentins, Mettlings and Michels, there are 
three each. Among other names are Roybet, Degas, Ribot, Alfred 
Stevens, Bosboom, Mauve and Monticelli. 

—Eugéne Lambert’s work, ‘ Les Chiens et les Chats d’Eugéne 
Lambert,’ has appeared in Paris in a sumptuous volume. contain- 
ing upwards of 150 designs, sketches and water-colors, with text by 
the Marquis de Cherville, editor of Ze Temps, a preface by Alexan- 
dre Dumas, and a biography of the artist by M. Paul Leroi. The 
edition is limited. Five special copies, printed on vellum, with an 
aquarelle of the famous painter of domestic quadrupeds on the 
title-page, cost 1000 francs apiece. 

—A loan exhibition of paintings by American artists was held at 
the N. Y. Athletic Club, on Feb. 2. Of the pictures, all of which 
belong to members of the Club, we may call attention to a few not 
previously exhibited. Wm. M. Chase had a small canvas, a por- 
trait of a lady in black, entitled ‘A Visitor’; F.S. Church, an un- 
finished oil painting of a young lady in academic costume, training 
a lot of tigers in ways of peace ; Winslow Homer, two water-colors, 
‘Watching the Tempest’ and ‘The Peril of the Sea.’ ‘A Novel 
Bower’ by Francis C. Jones, showed two pretty girls under over- 
hanging boughs in a nook among the rocks by the seashore. 
Homer Martin’s ‘On the Neck at Newport’ was the finest land- 
scape in the rooms. Siddons Mowbray’s ‘ The Calenders’ was a 
page from ‘ The Arabian Nights,’ with New York models in East- 
ern costumes. There were examples of Edwin’A. Abbey, Apple- 
ton Brown, Louis Moeller, D. W. Tryon and Mr. Whistler—the 
latter a clever sketch in water-color, called ‘A Lady in Grey.’ 

—The large painted window over the entrance doors of the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest in Fifth Avenue has been filled with 
stained-glass by the Tiffany Glass Co., the subjects being seated fig- 
ures of Christ and the Evangelists, with symbolic ornaments in the 
upper part. The work is in memory of the late Rev. Dr. Howland, 
founder and first rector of the parish. 

—The following officers have been elected and committees ap- 
— by the Executive Committee of the Architectural League: 

retary, Charles I. Berg; Treasurer, John Gellatly ; Committee 

on Current Work, Charles R. Lamb; Dinner Committee, John Du 
Fais, Edward H. Clarke and Sidney Smith; Auditing Committee, 
Edward H. Kendall and E. K. Rossiter; Committee on Permanent 
Quarters, Wm. C. Hazlett, Geo. Martin Huss and Prentice Treadwell. 
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—There is at Schaus’s a large picture by Prof. W. Schuch, whiclh 
is a very good example of contemporary German art. It repre- 
sents an incident of the Thirty Years’ War, the ragged troops of 
Counts Mansfeld and Halberstadt on the march after the sack and 
burning of a monastery. It is especially strong in expression and- 
action. Those who enjoy storytelling in paint will be highly 
pleased with it, and none the less because it has technical merits of 
a high order. At Schaus’s, also, are several pictures of cats by 
Henrietta Ronner. This lady, who may be called the Rosa Bon- 
heur of the feline tribe, is well-known in Europe as an excellent ar-- 
tist in her chosen line of work. Her painting is bold and vigorous,. 
and her knowledge of cats and kittens and their ways is equal to 
that of the chronicler of the great deeds of Raminagrobis. 

—‘ The Year’s Art’ for 1889 has a frontispiece portrait of Mr. G. 
H. Boughton, A.R.A., gazing sadly into the depths of a small pic- 
ture placed on his easel. It contains, also, a concise account of all 
matters relating to art and susceptible of guide-book treatment in 
the British islands, with a page and a half on art in the United’ 
States. There are many good portraits of leading English artists, 
and what appears to be a ee full directory of addresses. The- 
compiler is Mr. Marcus B. Huish. (London: J. S. Virtue & Co.) 





Magazine Notes 

MIss SARAH ORNE JEWETT opens Zhe Adlantic with a de- 
lightfully humorous sketch of New England character, ‘A Winter 
Courtship ’; while another familiar pen is that of Harriet W. Pres- 
ton, who, in ‘ Under which King ?,’ constructs from the writings of 
Cicero and his contemporaries, in an easy, intimate manner, another 
of those graceful essays, on old Roman life, which, over the signa- 
tures of H. W. P. and L. D., have been a feature of late A¢/antics.. 
In her ‘ Plea for Humor’ Miss Agnes Repplier argues for a smile 
on the face of fiction, rather than the frown that is too apt to 
darken it in these introspective days. To the lack of humor in 
Charlotte Bronté’s work, she attributes ‘every limitation of her- 
splendid genius.’ In ‘ The Spirit of American Politics as Shown in 
the Late Election,’ Mr. Charles’ Worcester Clark writes of the pro- 
vincial, sectarian and traditional prejudices which blindly influence 
the masses in casting their votes, and of their submissive subjection 
to selfish leaders, which begets a devotion to party rather than 
principle. Henry C. Lea describes the horrors of the Inquisition in 
‘ Brianda de Bardaxi’; while in ‘ The Gift of Fernseed’ we have a. 
tale of adventure among the Indians, by a new magazinist, Harry 
Perry Robinson. The poem by T. W. Parsons, read at the open- 
ing of the Players’ Clubhouse in this city last month, is here given 
to the public for the first time, and the serials of Henry James and 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy are continued. 


Mrs. Martha J. Lamb writes in the January Magazine of Amer- 
zcan History on a subject that is, or ought to be, of interest to all 
New Yorkers—namely, the ‘Historic Homes and Landmarks’ of 
Manahatta. The absorbing commercial spirit of New York has lit-- 
tle respect for her past and the little she has spared of it is fast dis- 
appearing. Who in New York ever thinks of stirring up its dead 
ashes as they do in Boston or even in Washington? Yet it has a 
past and a very interesting one, as Mrs. Lamb’s paper forcibly re- 
minds us. This theme naturally leads - to that important epoch 
in the city’s history, the Inauguration of Washington; and in the 
February issue, the editor contributes a leading article on ‘ Wash- 
ington as President, 1789-1790,’ accompanied by various interesting. 
prints. The number is practically given up to Washington, and 
in view of the approaching centenary may be said to possess 
greater ‘timeliness ’ than usual. 

The article which may not be the most interesting in itself, 
but which will be scanned with the most interest, we venture to- 
say, by the readers of the current orth American, is Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward’s contribution on ‘ Sin. and Unbelief.’ The editor has. 
taken the caution to subscribe beneath the writer’s signature, ‘ The 
author of “ Robert Elsmere”’,’ which, after the preaching and para~- 

raphing of the past eight months, seems almost as redundant a 
Tastee as ‘Shakspeare, the author of “ Hamlet.”’ The paper 
was written, says Mrs. Ward, nearly eight years ago, ‘ by way of 
protest’ against a series of Bampton Lectures delivered by the now 
Bishop of Salisbury. It covers but a trifle over a couple of pages, 
and is indicative of nothing remarkable except Mrs. ‘Ward’s popu- 
larity. J. T. Trowbridge has some bright and encouraging words 
to say of the much-abused ‘American Boy,’ of whom he declares. 
that there was never ‘any better stuff’ in the world for the making 
of men than is in him, which will make the author more of a 
boy’s hero than ever. Geo. P. Lathrop criticizes ‘ False Modesty in 
Readers,’ and the cant of hypocrisy of which the Latin races have 
always accused the Anglo-Saxon. Andrew Carnegie writes of the 
‘ Bugaboo of Trusts,’ and Lieut. Schwatka of ‘Coming Polar Ex- 
peditions.’ . 
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International Copyright 


GENERAL disappointment is felt over the failure of the 
House of Representatives to fix a date last Monday for the 
consideration of. the International Copyright bill. A care- 
ful canvass of the Hotise had revealed a large majority in 
favor of the passage of the bill, and if the question had been 
allowed to come up, no doubt is felt that a date for its con- 
sideration would have been determined upon. What kept the’ 
matter out of sight and hearing on Monday was the ‘ fili- 
bustering’ of the opponents of the Pacific Railroad Fund- 
ing bill and the Dependent Pensions bill, who blocked legis- 
lation for the day in order to prevent the possible calling up 
of those two measures. Concerning the present status of the 
bill the New York Zimes observes: 

There will be another Monday for the consideration of business 
under suspension of the rules, but it. is set apart for motions from 
‘committees, and the turn of the Judiciary Committee is not likely 
to be reached. The last six days. of the session are all days on 
which the rules may be suspended. While the supporters of the 
Copyright bill are strong enough to pass it under that order, they 
would much rather have the measure discussed, and it will only be 
from necessity that they will consent to insist upon the privilege 
of suspension without discussion. The attitude of the opponents 
of the Pacific Railroad Funding bill makes it evident that little or 
no business will be transacted under suspension order during the 
session. 

So the prospect is that this great reform measure, involv- 
ing the honor and interests of the whole nation, will be suf-, 
fered to lapse indefinitely, because the opponents of another 
bill see fit to adopt the tactics that give even the smallest 
minorities a power out of all proportion to their numerical 
strength. 





Notes 


The Independent this week has a poem by Richard Henry 
Stoddard, on his loss of sight. Mr. Stoddard has just had an op- 
— performed on one of his eyes, which had become entirely 
blind. 


—The publishers of THE CRITIC say that the cash receipts for 
subscriptions during the months of December and January have 
been very much larger than during any other two months since the 
‘paper was established. They do not say whether they attribute 
this cheering condition of things to their own enterprise or to that 
of the editors. Reserving our opinion on the subject, we shall be 
willing to have our old subscribers attribute it to the general ad- 
vance of civilization. 

—‘A Little Journey in the World’ is the title of Charles Dudle 
Warner’s new serial to begin in the April number of Harper's 
Magazine. ; 

—We have been requested by Mr. Henry Phillips, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia, in behalf of the Marquis de Nadaillac, to give notice of the 
following meetings to be held in Paris next summer: the Congress 
of Geography and Ethnology, Aug. 5-12; Association Frangaise, 
Aug. 8-15 ; Congres d’Anthropologie, Aug. 19-26. 

—‘ Essays, Religious, Social, Political,’ by David Wasson, will 
soon be issued by Lee & Shepard. The volume will include a 
biographical sketch of the author,.by O. B. Frothingham. 

—‘ The Use of Oil to Still the Waves’ is the title of an article in 
the next number of Zhe Century, by Lieutenant Beecher, U. S. N. 
It appears on the eve of the assembling of the International Marine 
Conference, when this and other plans to protect life at sea will be 
discussed. In Topics of the Time, the editor says that ‘ the very 
heart and substance of the authors’ Life of Lincoln are to be found 
in the installments published in 7he Century for December, Jan- 
uary, February and March.’ 


—Prof. C. S. Sargent of Harvard, editor of Garden and Forest, 
is editing the miscellaneous scientific papers of Asa Gray. The 
first volume, which will appear in the spring, will contain the late 
Professor’s reviews of works in botany and related subjects be- 
tween 1836 and 1887. 


—The Century Club, which one would have thought firmly root- 
ed in East 15th Street, is about to follow the march of progress 
and move up-town. The decision was. reached last Saturday even- 
ing, and a committee appointed to sell the present clubhouse, bu 
a site between Twenty-third and Fiftieth Streets and Fourth an 
Sixth Avenues, and build a new home, at an expense not exceeding 
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$200,000. A bill was introduced into the Legislature on Tuesday, 
empowering the club to hold more real-estate than it is authorized 
to hold at present. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in preparation a translation, by Miss 
Ruth Putnam and Mr. Alexander Arbuthnot, of the ‘ Histoire de la 
Participation de la France al’Etablissement des Etats Unis d’Améri- 
que,’ by Henri Doniol, and ‘ The Winning of the West and South- 
west,’ by Theodore Roosevelt. 

—Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton is writing a novelette for Col- 
lier’s Once a Week. : 


—The first of the two prizes—one for $700, the other for $300— 
that were offered by the Congregational Sunday-school and Pub- 
lishing Society for the two MSS. best suited for Sunday-school 
books, has been awarded to Katherine Lee Bates of Wellesley Col- 
lege, for a story called ‘Rose and Thorn’; the second to Mrs, 
Caroline A. Mason, of Brockport, N. Y., for ‘A Titled Maiden.’ 


—In the next Harper's Weekly will be an illustrated article b 
Eugene Richards on ‘Yale University,’ and one on Omaha wi 
appear in the supplement. 


—Macmillan & Co. will issue soon Part II. of Sir John Lubbock’s 
‘Pleasures of Life,’ ‘General Gordon,’ by Col. Sir William Butler, 
(the first volume in the English Men of Action series) ; ‘Super- 
natural Religion,’ by Bishop Lightfoot ; the ‘ Gifts for a by 
Brooke Foss Westcott ; ‘Reuben Sachs,’ a study of Jewish life in 
London, by Amy Levy; and ‘ The Bacteria in Asiatic Cholera,’ by 
Dr. E. Klein. 

—B. L. Farjeon’s ‘Tribes of Babylon’ will be the next issue in 
the Franklin Square Library. 


—The Queen of Roumania (‘Carmen Sylva’), has accepted the 
presidency of the new Women’s Library, shortly to be opened in 
Paris—a collection to be composed exclusively of works by female 
authors. All sorts of people are interesting themselves in the 
movement, which promises to be a great success. There are to be 
a picture gallery and club-rooms in connection with the library. 

—For use in preparing the Life of Laurence Oliphant, written 
under his widow’s direction, copies of his letters are requested. 
They may be sent to the Messrs. Blackwood of Edinburgh. 

—Rumor assigns to Sir Morell Mackenzie, to Mrs. Oliphant (in 
behalf of the Empress Frederick), to Sir Robert Morier, to Sir M. 
Grant Duff, to Lord Arthur Russell and to Dr. Geffcken, as well as 
to others, the hostile article on, The Bismarck Dynasty,’ in the cur- 
rent Contemporary Review. The paper is being translated into 
various languages. 

—Wilkie Collins, so Mr. Labouchere cables from London, has 
nearly finished his new novel, ‘ The Lord Harry.’ 

—Thos. B. Wanamaker of Philadelphia has signified his inten- 
tion of founding a prize at Princeton College, the yearly interest of 
$1000, to be given to that member of the Junior class, who, at the 
end of Junior year, shall pass the best examination in early and 
Shakspearian English and offer a thesis on some assigned topic in 
English philology. 

—Bernard Westermann, the founder and senior member of the 
firm of B. Westermann & Co., died at Wiesbaden, Germany, on Jan. 
24, at the age of about seventy-five years. Mr. Westermann, 
since the death of his partner, Herr Buechner, in 1881, had graduall 
withdrawn from the active management of the business, which will 
be carried on under the old name and at the present address, in 
Broadway below Union Square. 

—E. L. Kellogg & Co. have just published a ‘ History of Edu- 
cational Theories, by Oscar Browning, and ‘Ear and Voice Cul- 
ture, by Means of the Elementary Sounds,’ by N. S. Calkins. 

—Dr. John Swinburne, who is on the point of leaving Albany to 
make his home in New York, is preparing a work on surgery based 
on his experience in the Army as a surgeon in charge of the New 
York wounded troops, in the American ambulance during the 
Franco-Prussian War, and in private practice. 


—A translation of ‘Through the Heart of Asia over the Pamir 
to India,’ by Gabriel Bonvalot, with full-page engravings by Albert 
Pepin, will be issued very shortly by A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


—It is proposed by the committee in charge of the erection of a 
memorial to Christopher Marlowe to place it at Canterbury, the 
town of his birth. Lords Coleridge, Tennyson and Lytton, Mr. 
Browning, Mr. Swinburne, Edmund Gosse, Andrew Lang, and 
others of England’s best known literary men, with James Russell 
Lowell, Dr. ia H. Furness and Prof, F. T. Child as the American 
committee, are at the head of.the movement. It is a strange thing 
that as yet no memorial to one of her most majestic poets has 
been erected in Engiand. Subscriptions will be received by Mr. 
Sidney L. Lee, 26 Brondsbury Villas, London, N. W. 
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—Miss Wormleley’s next translation of Balzac, which is an- 
nounced for this month by Roberts Bros., will be ‘Les Employés.’ 

—Mr. W. E. Henley, author of the striking ‘ Book of Verses ’ and 
late editor of The Magazine of Art, has been appointed editor of 
the Scots Observer, a journal recently established at Edinburgh as 
a kind of Scottish Saturday Review. 

—Brentano will issue this month ‘Frederick Struther’s Ro- 
mance,’ by Albert Ulmann. The house has in press the second 
volume in the Romantic Library—a collection of ‘Tales before 
Supper,’ from the French of Gautier and Merimée. Brentano’s 
‘news emporium’ is to have an agency at No. 430, the Strand, 
London. 

—Mrs. John A. Logan is editor of The Home Magazine, recently 
started in Washington, with Mary J. Safford as her assistant. 

—Hawthorne’s ‘ Tales of the White Hills’ will be issued as the 
February number of the Riverside Literature Series, together with 
four of his sketches—‘ Old Ticonderoga,’ ‘ The Sister Pass,’ ‘ My 
Visit to Niagara’ and ‘ Sketches from Memory.’ 


—Frederick Nieck’s long promised ‘Life of Chopin’ has been 
ublished by Novello, Ewer & Co. in two volumes, which treat ex- 
ustively of the composer’s career from the cradle to the grave. 
Apropos of the Sand-Chopin episode, the author remarks of Mme. 
Dudevant that she ‘ was certainly not the self-sacrificing woman 
she pretended to be; for her sacrifices never outlasted her inclina- 
tions—they were, indeed, nothing else than an abandonment to her 
desires.” 
—D. C. Heath & Co. among their old South Leaflets have just 
ublished ‘A Healing Question,’ by Sir Henry Vane, and ‘The 
undamental Orders of Connecticut’ (1638-9). 


—This year of grace has been prolific in the birth of periodicals 
and we cannot help wondering how many of them will survive 
their first anniversary. Among the more ambitious ventures of 
which we have seen specimens is 7he Magazine of Poetry, a quar- 
terly review that hails from the Buffalo house of Charles Wells 
Moulton. It is a monthly of some 125 pages, with numerous por- 
traits of poets sandwiched between selections from their work and 
biographical estimates of their lives. 


—Miss Olive Schreiner (Ralph Iron), author of ‘The Story of an 
African Farm,’ writes to The Book Buyer : 

My father was a German born in Wiirtemberg. He studied at Basel, 
and went to South Africa as a missionary. My mother is English, the 
daughter of a Presbyterian minister, and for generations my ancestors 
have been strict Puritans. I was born in the heart of South Africa, on 
a solitary mission station. I was many years old before I saw a town. 
My father died many years ago. My mother has become a Roman 
Catholic and is living in a convent in South Africa. I came to England 
for the first time seven years ago and then published the ‘African Farm,’ 
which I had written in Africa. The first English edition was published 
in 1882. I have made stories ever since I could remember; long before 
I could write I used to scribble on sheets of paper imagining that I was 
writing them. I began ‘An African Farm’ when I was almost a child, 
but left it for some years before I finished it. 

gee | James Bailey, the author of ‘Festus,’ will celebrate the 
jubilee of the first appearance of his poem in May. An entirely 
new edition of ‘Festus’ will be published in London in honor of 
the event. 


—Senator Hoar has just introduced. into the Senate a petition 
signed by Dr. Holmes, Mr. Whittier, Francis Parkman, Dr. Hale, 

rs. Hemingway, and others, which says: 

The ancient and celebrated ruin of Casa Grande, an ancient temple of 
the prehistoric age, of the greatest ethnological and scientific interest, 
near Florence, Arizona, is at present entirely unprotected from the de- 
predations of visitors. It has suffered more in the past 11 years from 
this source than in 350 years preceding. Your petitioners, believing 
that this ruin is worthy of the care of Government, respectfully pray that it 
may be protected by proper legislation from destruction or injury. 

—A fuli report of the proceedings at the dinner given by the So- 
ciety of Authors to American men and women of letters in London 
on July 25 of last year has been issued in pamphlet form by the 
Society. The affair was noticed at some length in these columns 
last summer. 

—Garden and Forest of last week contains a vigorous and well- 
considered editorial recommending as the first step toward the 

reservation of the forests on the national domain, the withdrawal 
Rare sale of all forest-lands belonging to the nation. The second 
step should be to put the forest-lands under the care of the — 
whose officers constitute ‘a body of men not equalled by any oth- 
er in our country, in their equipment for guarding and protecting 
the forest regions.’ The third ‘should be the appointment, 
: President, of a Commission to make.a thorough examination 

- of the condition of the public forests, and of their relation to the 
- agricultural interests of the regions through which the streams flow 
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that have their sources in these forests, and to report a com- 

rehensive plan for the preservation and management of the forests, 
including a system for the training, by the Government, of a suffi- 
cient number of foresters for the national forest service.’ Some 
such plan as this is sorely needed to save to the nation one of 
its chief sources of strength and wealth. 

—The verses entitled ‘ Two Offerings,’ which were recently pub- 
lished in the N. Y. Wor/d as an early and unprinted effusion of the 
poet Longfellow, turns out to be a leas perpetrated by the editor 
of a Western newspaper. 

—Mr. George Truman Kercheval writes to us as follows, in ref- 
erence to our notice of his unpretentious book: ‘ In “ Lorin Mooruck, 
and Other Indian Stories,” Natsee is merely another name for the 
real Indian village in California. Most of the speeches in the book, 
and many of the expressions, are from the lips of Indians. In Nat- 
see the Indians speak English well, but among themselves, as in 
the case cited by THE CRITIC, they use their own language, which 
is full of vivid word-painting and eloquence. THE CRITIC is mis- 
taken ; white settlers are not looking out for eloquent speech ; they 
look for grazing land and homes, lawlessly forcing civilized and un- 
civilized Indians to leave.’ 

—Max O’Rell’s ‘ Jonathan and His Continent’ was not published 
complete in the New York Wor/d. Some thirty chapters were 
given, not in full, but there are over forty in the book. 





The Free Parliament 

[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 

QUESTIONS 
No. 1444.—Please inform me where I may find the following lines: 


Now on the shore behold him dead, 
A nameless trunk, a trunkless head. 


H. W. 





ANSWERS 
No. 1428.—I was ‘brought up’ in the interior of Massachusetts and 
at that time 1840-1850 the word ‘sa-vag-rous’ (accent on vag) was a 
very common slang term among boys. Its meaning was fierce, violent, 
threatening. It must be another form of the word mentioned in Ques- 
tion No. 1428. 
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